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ABSTRACT 



This is a report of a campus tour led by US 
Representative Bill Brock of Tennessee to gain a better understanding 
of student unrest. The 22 participating Congressment were divided 
into 6 regional groups which together visited over 50 universities of 
all types and sizes. Their report discusses a series of issues named 
by students as major sources of concern or dissatisfaction. These 
issues include: communication channels, institutional 
unresponsiveness, hypocrisy, educational irrelevance , administrative 
over-reaction, black experience and non-white expectations, racism, 
the military- industrial complex, poverty and hunger, imperialism and 
the Third World, police state tactics, economic oppression, 
remoteness from power, misplaced priorities, Vietnam and the draft, 
materialistic values, and the media. The opinions of students on 
these issues are accompanied by comments by the author (s) of this 
report. Various recommendations for non-repressive federal action are 
offered. {JS) 
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REMARKS 

OK 

HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 24. 1969 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the pleasure of leading a group of 22 
colleagues in a volunteer tour of Ameri- 
can camp’isss. Organizing into six re- 
gional groups, we visited over 50 univer- 
sities of all types and sizes and person- 
ally met with over a thousand students, 
as well as many faculty, administrators, 
and other concerned adults. Our main 
purpose was to listen, not to lecture, and 
we came away with a new insight into 
student outlooks. One important result 
was the following written report, which 
we submitted to President Nixon on 
June 18. 

Because of the publicity it has received 
in the national press, the high level of 
interest it has achieved, and the numer- 
ous requests we have received from fel- 
low Members, I insert the report follow- 
ing my remarks : 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Was/tiny£on, D.C., June 17, 1969, 
The President, 

The White House 
Washington. d,C. 

Mr. President; We submit to you the fol- 
lowing report of campus unrest. The critical 
urgency of the problem cannot be ovcr- 
stated. 

This report reflects our Impression.*; of stu- 
dent attitudes and problems, along with 
some proposed solutions applicable at local, 
state and national levels. It represents a 
general consensus of our 22 man group. How- 
ever, because each of us undertook this task 
as Individuals, we must reserve the right of 
members to expand upon, or even disagree 
with, any speclflc point. 

It Is our hope that the findings Included 
In this document will be of use to you In 
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your continued efforts at solving what has 
become a major national problem. 
Respectfully yours, 

Bill Brock, Edward Biester, George 
Bush, Lou Frey, Donald Riegle, Bill 
Steiger, John Buchanan, Lawrence 
Coughlin, Marvin Esch, James Hast- 
ings, Larry Hogan, Manuel Lujan, 
Donald Lukens, Pete McCloskey. 
Jack McDonald, Jerry Pettis. Albert 
Quie, Tom Railsback, Phil Ruffe, 
Guy Vander Jagt, Lowell Weicker, 
William Whitehurst, 

Report of the Brock Campus Tour 
preface 

A deep concern about today's problem of 
unrest among our youth, and the realization 
that we possessed little reliable Information 
about events on the American campus 
prompted us to go out to a variety of colleges 
and universities to talk with students, fac- 
ulty, administrators, and other officials on 
their own ground. We had nothing to sell, no 
speeches to make, and offered only a desire 
to know and understand the factors which 
appear to threaten the destruction of many 
of our ly ost respected Institutions and the 
alienation of many of this nation's finest 
students. 

The problems confronting higher education 
are so complex that no study or analytic effort 
yet mounted can really claim to be compre- 
hensive, We recognize the need for con- 
tinued In-depth research. Nonetheless, we be- 
lieve we achieved substantial success with 
respect to our main concern — the acquisition 
of some degree of personal understanding of 
the nature of the problem. 

We came away from our campus tour both 
alarmed and encouraged. We were alarmed 
to discover that this problem Is far deeper 
and far more urgent than most realize, and 
that it goes far beyond the efforts of orga- 
nized revolutionaries. By the same token, we 
were encouraged by the candor, sincerity and 
basic decency of the vast majority of stu- 
dents we met. Too often, however, we saw 
their Idealism and concern vented In aimless 
or destructive ways. 

If one point Is to be emphasized In this 
report It Is that violence In any form. In 



any measure, under any circumstances. Is 
not a legitimate means of protest or mode 
of expression — and that It can no more be 
tolerated In the university community than 
In the community at large. If there is to 
be orderly progress and a redress of legiti- 
mate student grievances, student violence 
must be averted. 

As Erwin N. Griswold, Solicitor General of 
the United States, has said: 

"The right to disagree — and to manifest 
disagreement — which the Constitution al- 
lows to the Individual , , , does not author- 
ize them to carry on their compalgn of edu- 
cation and persuasion at the expense of 
somebodv else's liberty. , . 

It Is clear that If violence on cur campuses 
does not end, and If the reaction to It Is 
on the one extreme too lax, or on the other 
extreme too harsh and Indiscriminate, the 
vast moderate student majority may be 
forced Into the aims of the revolutionaries, 
and those few who seek to destroy the fabric 
of higher education will have succeeded. 

We agree with the editorial In the June 8 
New York Times: 

*Tf lasting damage to the Independence of 
the universities Is to be avoided, if the so- 
ciety's attention is to be redirected to its 
larger, more serious problems, violence has 
to cease and tranquility has to be returned 
to the campuses." 

There Is on the campus today a new 
awareness of potential student power and 
the emergence of a large group, probably the 
vast majority of student leaders and a sub- 
stantial number of intelligent, concerned 
and perplexed young people, which has gen- 
uine concern over what it feels is the dif- 
ference between the promise and perform- 
ance of America, While these students have 
no monoliihlc leadership or single set of 
goals, they are fairly united In questioning 
many of the values of our system. The revo- 
lutionaries on campus who desire to destroy 
our system are few In number. The vast ma- 
jority of students are not poised on the edge 
of revolution and have not lost faith In our 
system. However, niany studehts can be radi- 
calized when violence or confrontation on 
campus occurs. Also disillusionment In our 
system by students can grow, even without 
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violence, If we place one label on all stu- 
dents and fall to understand that they raise 
many areas of legitimate concern. 

Perhaps our most Important and pressing 
conclusion Is that rash legislative action 
cutting off funds to entire Institutions be- 
cause of the actions of a minority of stu- 
dents would play directly Into the hands of 
these hard-core revolutloi.arles. Legislation 
which treats Innocent and guilty alike In- 
advertently confirms extremist charges that 
the "establishment** Is repressive and Indif- 
ferent to citizen needs and concerns. We 
must not put ourselves In tl . position of 
aiding the handful of anarchists. 

In a period of conflict and turmoil, deep 
divisions on campus as well as between cam- 
pus and community are understandable, but 
the danger exists that these divisions are 
polarizing America Into two distinct camps. 
On neither side has there been enough will- 
ingness to listen and discuss problems before 
the fireworks have begun and emotions have 
been inflamed. Obviously It Is time for our 
traditional American sense of fair play and 
tolerance to be evidenced by the responsible 
majority of this nation, young and ^)ld. The 
alternative of students. Intolerant and un- 
willing to reason, and their elders, intolerant 
and unwilling to reason, constitutes the In- 
gredients of chaos. 

To the extent that our universities can 
foster an environment of trust, participa- 
tion, Involvement and Interaction, we believe 
that the danger of violent confrontation 
(and the emotional climate which Is Its prel- 
ude) can be reduced. To the extent that this 
nation can foster an en vironment of quality, 
excitement and challenge throughout its 
total educational system, creative leadership 
can be developed. In this report we offer pro- 
posals aimed at implementing these goals. 
We can envision no greater tragedy for this 
nation and the free world than for us to 
allow our educational system to slowly set- 
tle Into obsolescence, losing touch with 
reality and becoming Incapable of respond- 
ing to the needs of students and society. 

We also suggest more positive contact be- 
tween the campus community and the 
greater community — Increased social action 
programs, volunteer projects and similar 
activities which provide students with an 
opportunity to work on pressing human 
problems side by side with other concerned 
citizens. 

We are convinced that such experiences 
can be an Important supplement to the 
classroom, acting to restore student faith In 
the basic soundness of the American system. 
Additionally, they can demonstrate In posi- 
tive fashion the sincere good Intentions of a 
significant portion of the adult commu- 
nity — which many students and faculty with 
whom we met so readily charged with, 
hypocrisy. 

Finally, this nation has an enormous stake 
In preserving our system of higher education. 
"The task of the university," as Alfred North 
Whitehead has written, "Is the creation of 
the future as far as rational thought and 
365 - 693— 17602 
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civilized modes of appreciation can affect the 
Issue." The creation of a better future will 
Indeed be Imposs.’ble If the free and orderly 
pursuit of knowledge Is Jeopardized by the 
destruction of our colleges and universities 
either through anarchy, or through a refusal 
to consider pleas for necessary Improve- 
ments. 

This report. In listing a series of ideas for 
consideration, Is offered not as a panacea, 
but, hopefully, as a bridge to greater under- 
standing of the problem. 

FACTORS IN UNREST 

In an effort to most accurately and clear- 
ly represent what students were saying and 
thinking on the campuses we visited, we have 
listed below areas of concern as they were 
described to us by the students themselves. 
In repr»rtlng student views, we are In no 
way passing judgment, but merely trying to 
convey a better understanding of what the 
students feel. 

Where we have reached conclusions of ou; 
own, they have been specifically noted by 
Indentation and Italics, so that there can be 
no confusing the reportorlal and analytical 
portions of this report. 

Internal factors 
Communication 

On campus after campus we found wide- 
spread criticism from students who feel un- 
able to communicate v.-lth administrators 
and faculty. They believe that no adequate 
channel Is open to them to make their views 
known. Channels which do exist provide only 
limited access to Individuals who will take 
responsibility for major decisions. 

In some cases, the university structure it- 
self sesms at faults in these insfarces the 
modern university is so large, and decision- 
making so fragmented, the student often 
finds it difficult to identify the individual or 
organization that has the final responsibility 
for a particular policy. 

Operating within a large bureaucracy, ad- 
ministrators find If easy or necessary to avoid 
definitive answers to student inquiries; they 
pass the inquiries to the faculty, the regents, 
or the legislatures. These agencies in turn 
seem even more isolated from the student 
point of view and even less open to com- 
munication. 

An Immense frustration Is built when the 
student feels he once again must go through 
a channel which Is not "plugged Into" the 
policy-making power of the university. 

Charges of communication gaps are leveled 
against faculty, administrators, and govern- 
ing boards alike. In many Instances students 
charge that the actions of the overseeing 
bodies, l.e., regents, trustees, etc., are de- 
termined by outside business and political 
Influences. Such boards are looked upon as 
keepers of the status quo who make no at- 
tempt to consult with students on any de- 
cisions, Including those decisions which di- 
rectly affect the students. 

Students, in turn, seem unaware of the 
factors and pressures that the governing 
board must consider and endure. 



Faculties are criticized for time spent on 
consulting work for the government or for 
private Industry, and for spending too much 
time researching and publishing. These ac- 
tivities, however worthwhile, are seen as iso- 
lating the faculties from the concerns and 
problems of the students. 

/7i our view the non-teaching activities of 
some faculty members, particularly in large 
universities, are excessive. The '‘publish or 
perish“ phrase is not simply a cliche. In 
many areas it implies a valid criticism. 

Responsiveness 

Claims of Inadequate channels of commu- 
nication frequently were linked with com- 
plaints about the lack of responsiveness to 
student demands. 

This situation is aggravated where there is 
a lack of agreement, or of shared perspec- 
tive, between administration and faculty. 
Despite protestations £o the contrary, such 
circumstances are hardly unusual. Faculty 
and administration often are at odds on 
everything from the way to reply to stu- 
dent requests £o the quality, method, and 
timing of university response to student 
protests. 

When university action is taken, or prob- 
lems are at least under serious review, stu- 
dents who are not involved in the step-by- 
step deliberations fail to understand the 
amount of planning required and the com- 
plexity involved in the solutions £/tey pro- 
pose £o the university. 

Since many universities do not seem £o 
be geared £o initiate or administer either 
quick or long lasting change, increasing pas- 
sion mounts on both sides of an issue with 
resulting polarization and alienation 0 / more 
moderate students who may or may not sym- 
pathize with some of the basic requests. 

The students feel that It Is the adminis- 
tration and the faculty who decide which 
students will be accepted as student spokes- 
men. Ever, when some students are In posi- 
tions of consultation with the unlversliy, 
administration and faculty, a majority of 
students may deny that actual representa- 
tion or communication occurs. On one large 
campus, for example, a list of student lead- 
ers drawn up by the Dean of Students and 
a list prepared by the editor of the student 
newspaper had no names In common. 

We feel that these and similar situations 
can only lead to a conclusion that a lack of 
real or visible responsiveness has been an 
ingredient in campus conflict. 

Student Intolerance 

Although most students would deny it, 
and many would be genuinely surprised by 
the charge, the intolerance of a substantial 
portion of students is a contributing factor 
to the general unrest. Often insulated from 
day-to-day social responsibilities and con- 
tact with other age groups, some students 
seldom have the opportunity to see our so- 
ciety solving problems or meeting human 
needs. In the course of study and discussion, 
hovtever, they are continually exposed to 
society‘s many real failures and seeming in- 
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consistencies* The result for many has been 
a combination of deep social concern and a 
disenchantement with traditional institu- 
tions and approac/ies to problems* 

Frequently students are strong in framing 
ideal solutions and weak in analyzing the 
factors involved in the problem and in its 
solution* Some demand immediate solutions 
and failing that, rush into confrontation as 
the “onlj/ altrenative course'". They may re- 
sort to *‘non-negotiable demands", a tech- 
nique that is often cited as evidence of sin- 
dent intolerance* 

The more militant students insist on act- 
ing as a group, feeling that their hope of 
success lies in refusing to deal with oppo- 
nents on an individual basis* Refusal to ne- 
gotiate may indeed indicate merely a desire 
to disrupt for the sake of disruption but it 
may also reflect a lack of understanding and 
a lack of skill and confidence in the bar- 
gaining techniques long vitally employed in 
of democratic society. 

Such intolerance contains dangerous seeds 
of self-destruction* Unchecked, it can only 
breed a like degree of intolerance on the part 
of those who have made higher educational 
opportunity available to more young Ameri- 
carus than any society in history* 

It should also be recognized that some of 
the intolerance displayed is purposeful and 
perhaps irreversible. The revolutionary is de- 
termined to remain unappeased in the hope 
of prompting administration reaction of a 
sufficiently excessive or violent nature to 
"radicalize" the moderate student majority* 
He must seek this goal because radicalism as 
a force to destroy can achieve no objectives, 
can obtain no real results on our campuses 
today without the tacit or even open support 
of far more responsible and moderate stu- 
dents who may be captured by the events of 
the moment. In order to be "radicalized", 
these students must have their emotions 
preconditioned by a situation (or series of 
situations) which would generate an initial 
expression of sympathy toward the avowed 
aims of the revolutionaries. 

Hyprocrlsy 

Students complained that the university, 
like society, falls to practice what It preaches. 
They point to teaching and the transmission 
of learning as the center of a university, and. 
contrast this with faculty efforts to reduce 
teaching loads In order to have more time 
for research. Many students accused uni- 
versity administrations of applying a double 
standard In enforcing regulations. They 
claimed that students who vlola.ted rules as 
part of a politically motivated or antl-lnsti- 
tutlonal protest were more heavily penalized 
than those who violated the same rules for 
other reasons. Replying to the university’s 
often expressed concern for social problems 
in the community, students point to uni- 
versity expansion into ghetto neighborhoods 
through programs students call ’’urban 
removal.” 

They charge that academic freedom is a 
myth when the university’s purpose and di- 
rection Is "subverted” by massive infusion of 
355 - 693—17502 
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funds for military and Industrial research. 
In response to the effort to educate the dis- 
advantaged, students charge that too few 
are admitted and that those admitted find 
the Institution unresponsive to Individual 
needs and problems. 

Relevance 

Underlying specific issues is a fundamental 
dispute about the structure of the university 
and its role in society* A vast gulf exists be- 
tween the views of faculty and administra- 
tors and the views of the students* 

It Is characterized by the recently pub- 
lished statement of a university student: 

"Most of them (the faculty'/ hold to the 
ideal that the university is a neutral insti- 
tution, devoted to objective truth. But the 
people who have power in America have per- 
vaded this institution. The university could 
never be neutral In our present society — 
profit making and war making — I'd be skep- 
tical that the university could assume a neu- 
tral posture. The university ought to be a 
partisan of the progressive forces In society." 

This student's vieio is an obvious depar- 
ture from the generally held public view of a 
university as an isolated tower that trans- 
mits and enlarges knowledge in the process 
of preparing individuals for careers* This 
student opinion requires that the university 
be relevant to our era and its problems, that 
it be committed to an active role as a pro- 
gressive force. What is important about this 
perspective is that it is expounded not by 
a minority of revolutionaries but by very 
large numbers of sincere and highly moti- 
vated young people* 

For the student, a clear definition of this 
relevancy Is very difficult, since its develop- 
ment Is In a formative stage and Its mean- 
ing changes from area to area. On one hand, 
for the university to be relevant, U is held 
that It must cease to up.hold traditional ’’es- 
tablishment” institutions and systems, in 
this context, many universities have seen 
demonstrations against campus recruiting by 
various corporations Involved in defense con- 
tracts, against the Inclusion of ROTC la the 
curriculum, and against certain xe.^^earch 
projects. On the other hand, it Is suggested 
that these tics must be replaced with new 
commitments to Support urban improve- 
ment, and the extension of civil rights. 
Clearly many complaints about specific 
course requirements are closely related to 
this .'ioncern for the university’s relevance. 
The students ask, “What Is a university? 
What should the relationship be between the 
university and the surrounding community?” 
They are a&klng to what extent higher edu- 
cation should be radically altered to prepare 
graduates to go Into society to change 
things. 

They are asking how much of what they 
learn is "relevant" to today’s society. They 
would like to see a closer relationship be- 
tween their courses and the problems they 
see. They are askliig for courses which can 
provide answers to problems of race, pov- 
erty, and economic oppression, and they re- 
gard present course offerings as noticeably 
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lacking in this relationship. In one notable 
Instance these demands would be satisfied by 
nothing less than student control of the 
curriculum, but large numbers of students 
who do not make such radical demands are 
nonetheless asking for a more “relevant” 
education. 

Some students appear to he more caught 
up in contemporary problems rather than in 
the difficult process of Icanuutj needed to 
toughen and strengthen their minds to 
achieve workable solutions to unsolved prob- 
lems. In these students we found an im- 
patience with and a lack of appreciation of 
method and process, whether it be the in- 
tellectual method of abstraction and gen- 
eralization or the process of practicing de- 
mocracy as a value in itself. 

Over-reacMon 

The student voices deeCi concern about 
methods used to respond to student con- 
frontations. Many feel that the university 
has over-reacted with excessive force. Tli' y 
point to Incidents Involving clubbing and 
gassing demonstrators and bystanders, as ex- 
amples of an “oppressive system." On nu- 
merous occasions moderate leaders of ^ace- 
ful demonstrations cited the subsequent In- 
ability to prevent indb idual acts of provoca- 
tion and violence by ■ adlcal students, there- 
by permitting a confrontation to erupt Into 
violence. Likewise, students pointed to nu- 
merous instances of over-aggressive reaction 
by Individual law officials which had the ef- 
fect of radicalizing otherwise passive on- 
lookers, turning a relatively small-scale dis- 
turbance Into a general battle.* 

Many Individual students pointed to the 
Dartmouth procedure (a court Injunction 
against the occupation of a building, and 
the peaceful and quiet arrest of demonstra- 
tors) as the best approach. 

Lack of combined faculty -administration 
action aggravates a situation, and in some 
instances, a slow response due to a reluctance 
to act created further difficulties. In other 
instances an immediate resort to excessive 
force exaggerated the problem* 

The student frequently complains of dou- 
ble jeopardy — prosecution by civil authorities 
and then by the university. He maintains 
that those who violate a university regula- 
tion In the more traditional manner, as a 
prank, are treated more lightly than those 
who violate the same rule for a political 
purpose, 

Additionn-' stress is borne by the adminis- 
trator because of his role of buffer between 
the faculty and the governing board* He is 
subject to the direction of both and often 
the approval of neither* 

Blacks at Predominantly Black Institutions 
There is a depth of bitterness in even the 
most moderate of black students at black 
institutions that surpasses anything found, 
among the whites* 

* For a more detailed treatment of this 
process, see the appendix "Dynamics of a 
Confrontation." 
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The black student expresses bitterness 
about our ay&tem from personal experience. 
Many whit© students expressed con com about 
problioms such as discrimination, poverty and 
hunger, but unlike the black students, most 
of them stated they had not personally ex- 
perienced these problems. As more than one 
black student said — "Tou have to be black 
tJ understand.” 

A substivntlal number of black students at 
predominately black Institutions stated that 
they have lost faith In our political system, 
which over the years has promised them 
muck, but In their opinion, delivercxi little. 
They say there "are political wolves In the 
South and political foxes In the North.” 
Many of the blacks want desperately to be- 
lieve in the system, but can see no real prog- 
ress being made. Their problem is more ex- 
ternal than internal. They are concerned 
about non-college problems which they Iden- 
tify as discrimination, economic oppression, 
loss of identity, poverty, hunger and racism. 
They ask to be respected and desire true 
economic opportunity. Words and promises 
will no longer suf&ce. 

In many cases the militant blacks at pre- 
dominately black campuses ore looking for 
a dramatic and, if necessary, violent upheaval 
in the United States. They would acknowl- 
edge our good intentions, but felt that the 
faster and more complete the failure of mod“ 
erate programs, the sooner the final and abso- 
lute confrontation would occur. When asked 
how they would change the system, or what 
changes they would make, they didn't have 
an answer — but said that problem would take 
care ct itself. 

The black feels that the white radical is 
playing a game, and only need shave his 
beard and cut his hair In order to melt Into 
the mainstream of the establishment, while 
th-> black student cannot. 

The main goal of the majority of black 
students seemed to be service to their ”black 
brothers and sisters”. Some said that they 
would rather die for their people in the 
streets of the United States than in Viet- 
nam. 

The black students in most cases stated 
that their schools are inferior to white in- 
stitutions, even when operated by the same 
authority, such as a state board of regents. 
In many cases, they also stated that, be- 
cause of their inferior primary and secondary 
education, they are unable to compete with 
the white graduate or In predominately white 
schools. Many black educators and students 
felt that the H.E.W. guidelines should be 
revised until our entire educational system 
is corrected, to allow for the continued ex- 
istence of predominately black schools. The 
rationale offered was that the black schools 
would allow many blacks to attend college 
who couldn't get, or stay. In white colleges. 
Further It would allow the blacks to retain 
their own pride and Identity and find them- 
selves, instead of being submerged in pre- 
dominantly white schools. The black schools 
would be able to offer many courses and 
programs In college which would allow the 
blacks to “catch up” to their white college 
365-803-*-1760a 
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counterparts who have received a better pri- 
mary and secondary education. 

The educators and students also suggested 
more programs, based on the Head Start 
concept, in the high schools or between 
high school and college to raise the educa- 
tional level. They emphasized that the pro- 
grams would work best |f blacks were in- 
volved at all levels, l.e,, they felt only a black 
could truly understand the problems faced 
by another black. 

Relative to the relaxation of HEV/ guidc^ 
lines, we discovered that the black institw- 
tions are making a concerted effort to recruit 
white students and faculty. While they have 
been moderately successful as far as faculty 
are concerned, they say it is extremely dif- 
ficult to convince white students £o attend 
a predominately black institution. 

Non-Whlte Student issues 

The primary concern of minority students 
Is to acquire the kind of education they per- 
ceive as essential to being able to return to 
their communities and better the conditions 
of their people. They want their education to 
provide t j training they need to deal with 
the prob jms of minority groups In America, 
and they see higher "-^ucatlon as the best 
avenue to their pers" nal development. 

A particular example of the demand for 
relevance has been the widespread support 
for minority studies programs by blacks and 
other non-whlte minorities. Most of the ac- 
tivity In this area has taken place on pre- 
dominately white campuses, and Is often 
discussed within the framework of the prob- 
lems of minority group students when they 
find themselves In a basically all-white en- 
vironment, The students like to compare 
their position on a campus where they con- 
stitute less than two per cent of the student 
body, to the problems faced by a white rtu- 
dent If he were to attend a university where 
the student body was 98 per cent black. Both 
faculty and students said that without 
thorough preparation of Internal college 
processes and organization. Increases In non- 
whlte admissions can result In the severe dis- 
illusionment of non-whlt;5 students and a 
backlash among others on campus. They ex- 
pressed the feeling that the courses offered 
by the university do not give adequate cover- 
age to blacks and other minorities In Ameri- 
can history and In other subjects dealing 
with the processes of American society. They 
feel that such courses are cast in terms and 
events totally foreign to the experience of 
most black students. It Is claimed that an 
economics course which falls to present "ac- 
curate” views of economic conditions of ghet- 
to life Is not relevant, and history courses 
designed for middle class whites are not 
relevant for blacks. 

The minority groups say that much of the 
dlfiQculty turns on the Inadequacies of the 
public school systems in deprived areas, as 
well as disadvantages which pervaded their 
early lives. Failure to respond to these con- 
cerns, we were told, would threaten to drive 
the black activists Into the ranks of the 
revolutionaries. 



Demands for Black Studies Departments, 
minority student centers and the admission 
of large members of minority students ro/io 
often lack adequate preparation are issues 
not easily resolved, A number of universities 
are beginning creatively to make the kinds 
of adjustments needed. Of special interest are 
the programs now in operation at a few 
schools to accept studc7its who do not meet 
normal requirements for entrance, to pro- 
vide financial aid, special tutoring and 
courses, and enrollment in a five year pro- 
gram leading to a degree. 

It is important to make a clear distinction 
between the purposes and goals of black 
militant students and white revolutionaries. 
Aside from similarities in tactics, \ihere are 
substantial differences. Without doubt, the 
alienation and bitterness av:,ong some black 
students is so great that they have com- 
pletely lo^t faith in the ability of the nation 
to remove obstacles to full equality (see pre- 
ceding section). Many black student activists 
on predominantly white campuses, however, 
appear to be seeking to reform the univer- 
sity, to make it better suited to serve their 
needs and desires, to create the mechanism 
for training students from minority groups 
to go back into their communities to deal 
with major social and economic problems, 
and not to destroy the university. This is in 
contrast to the goal of destroying the insti- 
tution held by some white and black revolu^ 
tionaries. Thus black student militants have 
held the white revolutionaries at arm's 
length — forming alliances when useful but 
preserving their separate identity and inde- 
pendence, By the same token, the formal in- 
volvement of black student groups in issues 
not directly related to minority student 
problems has been, in most cases, limited. 

Large Versus Small Institutions 

An immediate difference appears in the 
ability of smaller institutions to deal with 
some problems more readily and with greater 
acuity than the multi-university. Size affects 
responsiveness, communications and many 
ot.^ier needs. Meeting them at larger schools 
is more difficult, but it is not impossible, and 
the effort must be made, 

ObvioxLsly, there are very good reasons for 
the tremendous growth of some institutions 
in recent years. The population explosion, 
increasing demand for mass education, uni- 
versity financing, and the national reputa- 
tion of specific institutions have all resulted 
in the development of a number of very 
large schools. 

The challenge is to ways to preserve 
the benefits of size while overcoming its dis- 
advantages, We must seek ways to strengthen 
the ability of our universities to provide 
close personal relationships and the experi- 
ences available in small group settings. 
Greater development of community colleges, 
and even cluster colleges around the large 
university, can also play an important part 
in “rehumanizing" the learning process. 

External factors 

As with the section on internal factors of 
student unrest, our main concern is to clearly 
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depict what the students themrelves told u9. 
All interpretation and analysis by ourselves 
is included in separate indented, italicized 
passages, 

Studente relayed to ub deep JeellngR about 
"the Syetem", "the EBtabllshment”, etc. The 
Word, System, covers e good deal and Its 
components vary from campus to campus. 
In all we have discerned certain common 
threads. The System, as they define It, Is 
characterized essentially as follows: 

Racism 

The student perceives the gulf between 
the promise and performance of this nation 
with respect to race relations. He sees In- 
equality of opportunity, failure of the edu- 
cational system, and he relates these to the 
country as a whole as well as to the uni- 
versity. For the most part, we found a per- 
ceived neglect of human problems to be 
the single largest motivating force behind 
the alienation of today’s student. Whether 
In black studies questions, or In the uni- 
versity’s relation with its surrounding com- 
munity, an over-rldlng concern was the 
status of minority groups. 

Military Industrial Complex 

There Is considerable student opposition 
to our formidable Defense budget. Why, they 
ask, do funds for domestic and educational 
programs get cut while the Defense budget 
goes almost unchallenged? They see a close 
relationship between the academic com- 
munity and the military. They see uni- 
versity presidents sitting as members of 
boards of large Industrial corporations. They 
see cuts being made In funds to hire teachers 
while boards of trustees authorize new build- 
ings and facilities in order to receive greater 
Federal research funds. 

Poverty and Hunger 

In this age of affluence the medium of 
television brings home to people the gap 
between well-to-do abd the poor. There Is a 
growing dissatisfaction on the part of stu- 
dents with the response of the nation to the 
disadvantaged. They are not willing to wait 
to overcome decades of poverty and racial In- 
tolerance, and they question apparent past 
inaction. The Immediate problems around 
the college campus often become the focal 
point for their attention. The failure of many 
Institutions to act with regard for the neigh- 
borhood around them has caused the student 
to take as his own the cause of the Harlem 
or Woodlawn resident. 

Certainly, student involvement in such 
matters is not new: witness the civil rights 
marches of the early 19G0's, V/hat is new 
is the intense impatience uHth change or the 
apparent lack of change in the lives of many 
Americans. 

Imperialism and the Third World 

On a number of campuses a recurring 
question related to the role of the United 
States and the problems of what is termed 
the "Third World** (blacks, Chinese, Puerto 
Ricans, Me.xicans, etc.). The view expressed 
was that we are the Imperialists in Vietnam, 
In Formosa, In Latin America, and that the 
emerging nations are a new force with whom 
366-693—17502 
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we have not yet come to grips. Some feel we 
are not treating other people in the world 
fairly, and from the view of the student, we 
are paying the price of not heeding the views 
and needs of others. In their view, self- 
determination, as expressed by the United 
states, is a pious proclamation which relates 
only to those with whom we agree. 

Police State 

The experience of one school more clearly 
demonstrates this problem than any other. 
When the students left in the summer of 
1068 the campus police wore no weapons. 
When the students returned in the Fall of 
1968 the campus police were equipped with 
billy clubs, guns, and mace.. For a school 
that had experienced no dlfflculty, the stu- 
dents questioned why this was done. As 
violence grows, and as counter-violence 
escalates, the student views his relationship 
with both the university and the outside 
world as increasingly beset by tho police 
and National Guard. Each demonstration 
brings with it the threat of violence on both 
sides. 

Economic Oppression 

The readiness of legislatures and alumni 
to strike back at campus turbulence seems 
only to reinforce the student’s view that big 
government and big Industry more and more 
dominate the university and society. What 
has happened at Peoples Park In Berkeley, 
on Mlffl’n Street In Madison , and other 
places, are examples of a new concern for 
matters outside the university, yet, in which 
the university plays a role. Student housing, 
the Increases in rent rates, merchants who 
charge higher prices to students (as they do 
to ghetto residents) arc examples used by 
students to justify their claims of oppression. 

Remoteness From P.,wer 

A very large part of the alienation of sfu- 
dents stems from their feeling that they 
cannot control their own de'.tiny. Institu- 
tions arc too large, and too remote. /or the 
individual to have an opportunity to change 
that which he does not like. The multiversity 
concept is often pointed to here, as is the 
overwhelming size of government, industry, 
und labor unions. 

Misplaced priorities 

Over and over again we heard about 
priorities and the ieellng that these are "out 
of whack’’ in the United States. The space 
program, large farm subsidies, cuts In edu- 
cation, the Defense budget, and more, .all 
were cited as examples of the failure of our 
society to meet Its urgent domestic needs. 

Vietnam 

It is apparent that Vietnam originally 
served as one of the major factors In radical- 
izing students. It is still a major source of 
alienation and dissatisfaction with our 
society and our national government. Many 
consider the war Immoral and unjust. An In- 
creasing number vow to take any steps 
necessary to avoid military service. 

However, It was repeatedly brought home 
to us by radicals and moderates alike that an 
end to the Vietnam war would not mean an 
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end to campus unrest— or even a major, 
long-range, reduction of tensions. 

The Draft 

Coupled with Vietnam the operations of 
the Selective Service System serve as a sig- 
nificant problem among students. The pres- 
ent administration of the draft is viewed 
as totally unsatisfactory, as being unjust 
to minority groups particularly, and as a tool 
of the Federal Government to enforce dis- 
cipline. Faculty and students alike tend to 
equate expulsion from the university with 
compulsory service in Vietnam. 

Values: Materialism 

As one s’udent put it, "This Is a ’thing’ 
culture, and I want It to be a 'people' cul- 
ture.*’ In the midst of affluence the students 
see a society In v/hlch a high value Is placed 
on material things. There is a longing for a 
belief, a belief In something other than 
material things. There Is a deep conviction 
on the i,?rt of many students that they want 
to ao something to help others, not only 
themselves. This Is part of a .ejection of 
materialism as viewed by the student. More- 
over, there Is o questioning of the funda- 
mental values of our society, and our sys- 
tem of government. 

Over-reaction 

/Is can be seen from the portion of this 
report which analyzes confrontation, the ef- 
forts to control violence — as well as those 
steps leading to violence — too often create 
an oucr-reactfon on the part of all con- 
cerned. In our view there has been an over- 
reaction on the part of students to what 
they consider to be the unresponsiveness of 
the institutio7is to legitimate calls for 
change. 

This compounds what under the best of 
circumstances is a complex problem. But an 
excessive reaction from the outside world, 
aroused and disturbed as it is, does little to 
help. In a violent situation, students, fac- 
ulty, administration and the community, arc 
caught in a tangled web of sympathy, fear, 
reaction and frustration. Obviously then, as 
the Eisenhower Commission on Violence has 
said in Us most recent report: ‘ O jer reaction 
in response to a violent illegal situation can 
be very dangerous,” 

The idea that campus violence comes from 
only a few is a myth. There are many dedi- 
cated, bright students who are concerned 
about the problems but who are not yet 
violent. They have not, however, rejected 
completely the view that they should resort 
to violence. Unfortunately, they can point 
fc* ::ome campuses where violence has pro. 
results. 

Hypocrisy 

Through all the external and internal fac- 
tors runs this thread. Each campus would 
produce differing examples of this theme, 
but it is an underlying feeling on the part of 
the students. 

Students believe that our society is hypo- 
critical. They pblnt to the treatment of 
blacks while contrasting this to the Ideal of 
the Declaration of Independence; they see 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 
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The Media 

Most of the people we talked with stated 
the opinion that superficial mass media cov~ 
erage t^as contributing to the widening dis- 
illusionment and misunderstanding between 
the public and the nation’s campuses. The 
media, particularly that utilizing the visual 
impression, concentrates on the dramatic, the 
sensational, the vivid acts of violence or 
disorder. 

There altogether too little effort made to 
thoughtfully explore the underlyh:g issues 
and problems that concern the vast mcfority 
of students and educators who genuinely 
want to change things for the better. Not only 
does this distorted coverage infiarre the worst 
fears and stereotypes in the public mind, 
but it addi to the friistrations of those try- 
ing to work for progress and constructive 
change on campus. 

We believe the media can and must be- 
come a more powerful forum for bridging 
the ’’perception and understanding” gap be- 
tween the public and our universities. 

Svte very nature of modem communica- 
tions — visual, instantaneous — plays a role 
ioth in determining the tactics of demon- 
strators and in shaping public opinion about 
events on a campus. The public focuses on 
disorders, and these have occurred loith suf- 
ficient frequency to leave the impression that 
little else is taking place in higher education. 

The point to be made is that the media 
can offer a mechanism by which miscoTUiep- 
tions can be corrected. Although some pub- 
lications and broadcasting networks have 
devoted substantial time and effort to ex- 
cellent indepth studies of the factors dis- 
cussed in this report, more is required if un- 
derstanding is to be created. 

XDXAS rOB CON0IDERATIOH 

Aa we leaxjxed, there is no single answer, 
nor any set oi answers, to the problems Xaced 
by students or our society. The Internal and 
enternal factors which we have tried to cat- 
alogue here lead us, nevertheless, to suggest 
for your consideration, Mr. President, a series 
of ideas which we believe merit urgent con- 
sideration. 

1. No repressive legislation. Any action by 
the Congress or others which would, for ex- 
ample, penalize Innocent and guility alike 
by cutting off all aid to any institution which 
has experienced difficulty would only serve 
to confirm the cry of the revolutionaries and 
compound the problem for each university. 
This holds, also, for any action which would 
establish mediation or conciliation on the 
part of the Federal goveriunent. In our opin- 
ion. the fundamental responsibility for order 
and conduct on the campus lies with the 
university community. 

a. Establish a Commission on Higher 
Education. In light of our findings we believe 
that a Presidential Commission on Higher 
Education would be a valuable step. Running 
through our report are examples of problems 
which students, faculty, and administrators 
have raised and which deserve further ex- 
ploration. What is the role of the Federal 
government In research? What has this oon- 
366-603 — I760a 
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tributed to creatinig priorities within the 
university? How best can communication be 
opened and maintained? How well does this 
repor'; reflect the reality of the American 
college scene? These and more would be ap- 
propriate questions for such a Commission 
which we believe should include a thoroughly 
representative selection of students, faculty, 
and administrators together with the general 
public. We do not foresee an investigative 
body but rather one which can help to create 
understanding among members of the aca- 
demic community, as well as the general 
public. 

3. Open communication to university com- 
munity. Wo have found that many were 
surprised by our visit and by our willingness 
to listen and learn. There is a need to ex- 
pand lines of communication. We urge that 
Cabinet officers. Members of Congress, the 
White House staff, and others In the Execu- 
tive Branch begin an increasing effort for 
this kind of two-way street of listening, 
learning and responding. Once our com- 
munication has become established it will 
be important to sustain it. Some of the 
questions raised by students were truly the 
kind which deserve and demand answers. 
Some of the viewpoints expressed by stu- 
dents deserve understanding. And some of 
the misconceptions of the system of govern- 
ment within which we operate desperately 
need correction. This can best be done, we 
believe, through an ongoing program of 
commu.aication. 

4. Lower the voting age. There la no ques- 
tion that the American college student for 
the most part is better educated and more 
vially concerned wih contemporary problems 
in our country than at any previous time 
in our history. We feel that active Involve- 
ment in the political process can construc- 
tively focus his idealism on the most effective 
means of change in a free society. 

The right to vote will give Young America 
the chance to become a responsible, par- 
ticipating part of our system. In essence they 
will have the chance to put their perform- 
ance w'here their words are. 

Between the time they become eligible 
for the draft, and the time they presently 
become eligible to vote, there is a natural 
tendency to lose interest in politics and gov- 
ernment because there is no right to par- 
ticipate. An extension of the franchise to the 
age of 18 when their interest is high can help 
engender In our youth (and our future 
leadership) an awareness of the full meaning 
of democracy. 

5. Draft .reform. In line with your own 
recommendations for reform of the Selective 
Service System, we believe Congress should 
move to act promptly on this important issue. 
It is a matter which affects hundreds of 
thousands of American young people and It f.s 
presently a sword over their heads. This con 
be improved and positive action on the mat- 
ter would be significant. 

6. Encourage student participation in poli- 
tics. We found that the ove^helming ma- 
jority of students with whom we visited 
hold little regard for either political p&rty. 



The questioning of our system of govern- 
ment points to a loss of confidence in estab- 
lished institutions and that includes political 
parties. An increase in this loss of confidence 
poses a serious danger to the viable function- 
ing of American government. Just as govern- 
ment must be responsive, so must political 
parties he responsive and open. 

7. Expand opportunities for Involvement. 
We found an encouraging desire on the part 
of many students to do something to help 
overcome the problems of our society. This 
dedication or commitment tc help others is 
a hopeful, Important area which should bo 
encouraged. Specifically, we recommend 
establishing a National Youth Foundation. 
We believe this concept should be initiated 
in order to belter utilize the energy and re- 
sources of student groups. Mod^s of student- 
community involvement were found at thCi 
University of Sotith Carolina, Radcliff and 
Michigan State University, among others, 
and we urge legislation to foster and encour- 
age this opportunity for experience, learning 
and participation. 

We also recommend establishing a Student 
Teacher Corps. Many more students are con- 
sidering entering the teaching profession 
and this idea is one which we feel should be 
encouraged. In concert with the Teacher 
Corps, the student teacher concept can be a 
valuable tool tc tap student potential and 
expand the learning opportunities for the 
disadvantaged. 

Further, we recommend increasing our 
support of ihe College Work- Study Program, 
National Defen&c Student Loan program, and 
the Educational Opportunity Grant Program. 
These three Federal programs woulu be bene- 
ficial in meeting the needs of students and 
the institutions in respo.nding to student 
coiiuci'xis. They are budgeted at levels far 
below the authorization, anc^ we believe they 
should be Increased. 

From the community at large, American 
business, which has played such a large role 
In financially supporting higher education, 
must commit human resources as well. Ex- 
panded joh-opportunity programs, work- 
studies programs, business men and other 
community leaders teaching on campus, in- 
tern and apprentice efforts, leadership in 
student-community problem solving, attend- 
ance at campus forums, among others, could 
measurably enhance the experience-learning 
process. 

8. Coordinate youth programs We think it 
would be helpful if an effort were made to 
coordinate all the present youth programs of 
the Federal government through one cen- 
tral office. At the moment there Is consider- 
able proliferation among many agencies as 
well as duplication of effort. In order to more 
effectively use the present resources of the 
Federal government we urge your considera- 
tion of a mechanism to coordinate and fol- 
low-through the work of our numerous pro- 
grams and agencies. 

9. Perspective. There is a need to mohillze 
opinion and resources. A sense of perspective 
Is lacking on the part of the students and 
on the part of the public. What students are 
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saying is. In some cases, the same os what 
the average American Is saying regarding pri- 
orities, responsiveness, and numanlzatlon. 
Presidential leadership, governmental con- 
cern, and communication are all a part of 
tho necessary work which must be under- 
taken If we are to replace revolution with 
reform, and despair with hope. Clearly we 
have found that violence Is no answer, and 
that violence as a means to achieve an end 
Is counter-productive. The crucial factor In 
the widening gap between students and 
others Is the student’s perception of reality. 
That must be understood by all who seek 
solutions. This requires of us comprehension, 
and of the student, understanding. 

10. Balance. Henry Thoreau observed that, 
"There are a thousand hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who Is striking at the 
root.” 

To take an Isolated view of our universities 
os the one weak link In our educational sys- 
tem Is to unfairly single out college students, 
their parents, professors and school admin- 
istrators. 

We must remember that the average col- 
lege freshman has already undergone a dozen 
years of formal education before he enters 
the gates of the university. Obviously, he Is 
going to reflect, at least In some measure, 
the strengths and weaknesses of the training 
he has already received. Many of his atti- 
tudes and many of the factors which may 
lead him Into difficulties on campus, have 
already been lmplr.»nted. 

Therefore, a sweeping change in campus 
con:Utlons alone Is no guarantee of a return 
to orderly progress In our unii^ersltles. There 
exist Imperfections In our educational sys- 
tem from pre-school programs to graduate 
studies. These flaws In American edu 9 atlon 
deserve the immediate and thorough atten- 
tion of the nation. The problems which have 
already surfaced on the college campus txlst 
In various dormant forms In our secondary 
schools, and the Inadequacies which foster 
them can often be traced back even further. 
Until consistent, challenging, quality educa- 
tion becomes a reality, the problem will 
remain. 

APPENDIX 

Dt/namics of Confrontation 

Every stage of college confrontation — "be- 
fore”, "during" and "after" — Is represented 
among the Task Force visits. Including: 

Tranquil campuses: With no history of, 
and little likelihood of, disruption. 

Uneasy campuses: With some of the Ingre- 
dients of discontent. 

Troubled campuses: With various forms 
of group civil disobedience, e.g. sit-ins, pro- 
test rallies, occupation of buildings. 

Paralyzed campuses: With civil war and 
open military siege. 

ConvaleLjent campuses: With diverse 

grot'Ps struggling to heal the wounds of con- 
fro: tlon and resolve differences. But the 

seeds of Instability remain and there are 
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conflicting opinions os to whether real prog- 
ress or continuing Instability will result. 

Although schools Vary widely In region, 
size, student bady proAle, structure, gover- 
nance, and campus issues, there does emerge 
a common and almost predictable pattern of 
escalating circumstances through which a 
university can slide from dissent to open 
confrontation and chaos. This progressive 
breakdown is by no means Inexorable on 
every campus, since only a few hundred of 
the nation’s 2600 colleges have experienced 
disruption. 

On many campuses a good mix of condi- 
tions, p'.us cooperation among students, fac- 
ulty, and administration continues to make 
It possible to resolve differences without 
open confrontation and to make progress 
as a community. These influences toward 
rational progress are mentioned elsewhere 
In the report. 

The temptation to oversimplify cause and 
effect relationships should be resisted — 
keeping in mind that some schools with 
much trouble have been working hardest, 
albeit unsuccessfully, to develop progre\sslve 
change and self-governance. 

However, the frequency of confrontation 
has Increased at such an alarming rate over 
the last year, that It is well to look at the 
negative conditions which seem to accom- 
pany crisis. Once the dynamics of this 
process start to spiral ahead, the forward 
momentum and the fragility of any equi- 
librium lead to an almost Inevitable escala- 
tion of risk, danger, and lack of coordinated 
civilized control over ei'ents. 

Anatomy of conflict 

1. The underlying malaise and frustration 
with both societal and personal lssuei> — 
coupled with tht existence of hardened 
revolutionaries among students and their 
sympathizers or even counterparts among 
the faculty. 

2. Identlflcatlon of an emotional Issue 
which has broader appeal to the target 
group — -non-violent moderates. The Issue 
may be local and narrowly deflned, e.g. 
minority studies, student participation, edu- 
cation reforms— or It may be broader and 
more symbolic, e.g. the "people’s park,” mili- 
tary Involvement like ROTO or research, 
reaction to police or mlllcary force. 

3. In most cases, confrontation comes only 
after frequent requests for change have failed 
or gotten bogged down. These attempts may 
cover several months during which there ap- 
pears to be little or no action or responsive- 
ness other than perhaps talk or committee 
wheel spinning. These complaints and/or 
demands may be legitimate, or they may be a 
deliberately escalating sequence designed to 
force confrontation. The reasons for slow 
action become less Important than the 
absence of results— even though. Ironically, 
the problems are sometimes not within the 
complete control of the Immediate university 
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community. Occasionally, militant radicals 
may seek violence and confrontation im- 
mediately, though this often falls from lack 
of moderate student support. 

4. During this period, faculty and admin- 
istration are unable to coalesce around initia- 
tion of prompt change. This usually results 
In Increased polarization and alienation of 
more moderate students who sympathize 
with some of the basic ideas fo/ change. 

0. At some time, often almost spontaneous- 
ly, there Is a student-initiated provocation 
or minor confrontation, which might take 
the form of a sit-in or rally. Sometimes, inci- 
dents such as rock-throwing, yelling obsceni- 
ties and destruction of property occur. Lack 
of good, clear, timely communications among 
faculty, students, and administration begins 
to exacerbate the crisis. Misinformation be- 
comes more common than good information. 

6. This provocation Is then often met by 
excessive and/or Indiscriminate rebuff. In- 
cluding the use of out-dated and unenforce- 
able disciplinary procedures or even police 
In large numbers, weapons, etc. At this point, 
thu moderates, carefully preconditioned to 
a general feeling of sympathy by events, by 
fellow students of a more radical orientation, 
and even by some faculty, and motivated by 
their lack of confldence and respect for the 
establishment, as woll as by the Immediate 
violation of "their community”. Join the 
fray in ever-increasing numbers. It is not 
difficult to Imagine the recruits gained from 
witnessing a clubbing, tear-gosslng, or firing 
of riot guns. Such an overwhelming 6ltuatlon 
can readily give the revolutionary cause 
legitimacy in the eyes of thousands of campus 
moderates. Thus, It accelerates the process 
of "radicalizing” a major portion of the 
student body. In most cases this change Is 
Irreversable once made. By this time, the 
original Issue has given way to far broader 
symbolic Implications — and the original core 
of radicals, whether SDS or some other, have 
been swept aside by the tide of events. No 
matter — they have achieved their objective. 

7. Positions of all parties become hardened, 
alternatives narrow as everyone stands on 
"principle”, and virtually no one has full 
control over events. Finally, becaijise of the 
excesses on both sides, there usually ensues 
a period of negotiations where all sides 
respond to pressures and some sort of com- 
promise Is worked out — but only because the 
pressures are so Intense. 

8. Relative calm returns, but left behind 
Is an atmosphere of latent crisis. Student 
attitudes are more embittered and there may 
be a polarization among faculty, administra- 
tors, and most certainly, the surrounding 
public. TO many, there Is a general verl- 
flcatlon of the principle that only the strategy 
and tactics of confrontation can produce 
meaningful change, at least In the short 
run. Others sometimes see a few seeds of 
progress along with continuing, and perhaps 
more serious problems. 
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